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Ask the woman who 
didn’t buy a Singer! 





/F 1D OMLY SPENT A 
LITTLE MORE AND GOT FUNNY PART 1S, YOU 
THE SINGER ELECTRIC REALLY SPEND LESS! 
4 WANTED/ 


So many “extras” with a Singer! 


Ware PRICING new Singer elec- 


tric sewing machines, don’t forget 
to figure in the things your eye doesn’t 
see! The high standards of construction 
and quality that give you extra years 
of smooth-running service. The service 
always available at your local Singer 
Shop for parts, supplies, and repairs. 
The sewing help and advice you can 
get any time from the Singer Sewing 
Center. Ask any woman who sews, It 
pays to buy a Singer! 





Liberal trade-in allowance on your old machine, 
with terms as low as $3. a month. For a demonstra- 
tion of Singer Sewing Machines, Singer Vacuum 
Cleaners, or other appliances, just drop us a card. 
There’s no obligation! 


‘4 jl 











SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Singer Irons and Vacuums— as dependable as the 149 Broadway, New York 


Singer sewing machine. New features save you work; «e . ‘ F »” 
new improvements cut down electric bills. Look at 1500 Singer Shops and Authorized Distributors 


all Singer appliances before you buy! 





Copyright, 1989, 1940, U.S.A., by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
All rights reserved for all countries. 
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{ Editor’s Chat 


FISHING 

I’m out fishing! 

This is being written on my knee in a little 
log cabin in the Maine woods. It was Indian 
country. As evidence, Nesowadnehunk, Wassa- 
taquoik, Pockwockamus, Katahdinauguoh are 
names of streams, lakes, peaks and tote roads 
in this Mt. Katahdin region. 

Kelvin and I packed our equipment in on our 
backs from the end of the tote road eight miles 
down the trail. (Kelvin is my 16-year-old 
son). It was a very satisfying experience for 
me, even though my feet did hurt. The harness 
on my pack had not ridden my back for 30 
years—way back when I carried camp stoves, 
food and instruments over the Alaska Moun- 
tains while helping to survey the boundary line 
between Alaska and Canada. The big open 
spaces, the mountains, the woods, the beautiful, 
clear, drinkable streams, the beaver dams, 
fresh deer, moose and bear tracks on our trails, 
the crackling pine and birch fire, kindle an en- 
thusiasm that only smolders in the routine of 
the city. 

Yes, I’m fishing. We have caught plenty of 
speckled beauties in the lakes. But I’m fishing 
for more than fish. I am casting the cares of the 
city on the winds of the forest and trying to 
catch some of the true values of life—the little- 
ness of man and his troubles in the vastness of 
the mountains and the forest; the great influ- 
ence for good or evil which man exerts in this 
vastness; the beauty of the birch bark and the 
gold and magenta spots on the brook trout; 
the bountiful supply of wild berries, game, fish, 
fuel and pure water; the hardy genuineness of 
Bill and Pauline Tracy, who live far from the 
city in these north woods. 

The only evidence of electricity in camp is 
the telephone, the radio and flashlights—bless- 
ings here. As we go back toward the cities, 
power lines will appear—power to run the big 
paper mills at the edge of the forest, power for 
the small towns, power for the farms—more 
and more electricity as one leaves the wild 
blueberries and game and approaches the areas 
of intensive competition in agriculture and 
trade. At the hub it is an electrical world. 

The farm comes nearest to combining the 
freshness—the untrammelled processes of the 
great out-of-doors with the conveniences of the 
city. If one cannot go to the wild places for in- 





spiration, and for eradication of ink smudges 
on the brain from the horrors of life in the daily 
press, you may be able to climb “Old Baldy” 
to commune with nature, or shut out the world 
while watching the furrow slice turn in the 
south forty. 

It’s good to “go fishing” now and then. 


FEED GRINDING 


When the more intensive barn and lot feed- 
ing of stock starts this fall, some of you are 
going to be in the market for new grinding 
equipment or you may wish to change your 
system of grinding. 

Electric power has certain advantages in feed 
grinding over and above being merely a sub- 
stitute for tractor power or custom grinding. 
To make electric power most effective, there 
must usually also be a change in grinding pro- 
cedure. Since the electric grinder is easy to 
start and stop in any weather, feed may be 
ground each day for that day’s needs, insuring 
fresh feed, instead of making a half or full day’s 
occasion each week or month of getting out the 
tractor or sacking and hauling feed to town for 
grinding. You don’t need to wait on anyone 
either. If the grinder is arranged with over- 
head bins or even a large hopper, the grinding 
of grains may be done with little attention from 
the operator while he is milking or doing other 
chores. Overload protection on the motor will 
automatically stop the grinder in case of over- 
feeding or clogging. Small motor driven mills 
also cost less than larger mills and therefore 
have lower interest and usually smaller depre- 
ciation charges. Many of these modern mills 
are highly efficient and may be used for elevat- 
ing grain and feed as well as for grinding. It 
is surprising also, how much feed a two or 
three horsepower mill will grind. To the man 
with big muscles and no economic plan, they 
look like toys. But they are not. For the large 
feeder, the 5 to 10 hp electric mill will have 
the same advantages as the smaller mill for 
the smaller feeder. 

Electricity is not a cure-all. You can have a 
poor grinding set-up with an electric motor the 
same as you can have poor lighting with elec- 
tric lamps. The outfit must be fitted to the job 
it has to perform, and installed intelligently to 
save labor and costs. Electricity does, however, 
offer the nicest possibilities for labor and 
money saving and for satisfaction in feed grind- 
ing of any source of power. 
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GET YOUR “Blondie goes ta Leisureland’’ GAME 


Join “Blondie, ” “Dagwood,” “Baby Dumpling,” Complete with beautiful many-colored layout, 
and “‘Daisy” in their hilarious hunt for LEISURE- cards, markers, spinner and instructions. 









LAND! Quantities limited—offer necessarily restricted 

The whole family will enjoy this exciting new to adults. To avoid disappointment, see your 
game, now offered FREE at your Westinghouse Westinghouse Dealer without delay, or send 10 
Dealer’s. cents to Westinghouse, Dept. 231, Mansfield, O. 


SEE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE DEALER! 


Don’t Stumble through the Dark 
to do Winter Chores! 


Resolve now to make your work easier this winter. Why 
grope your way through the dark when you can enjoy safe 
light that makes yards and buildings ’most as bright as day? 
You'll be pleased at the low cost of Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps and Reflectors to give you light where you want it, 
when you want it, at the touch of your hand to a switch. 





The safest light is the cheapest light! 
That means electric light for yards and 
in all your farm buildings. 


Why fuss with hard-to-start 
engines in cold weather when 





you can do the job so much 
more cheaply and easily with a 
Westinghouse Motor that starts 
instantly, even on coldest days! 


























IFTEEN years ago I visited a 

farm. Young as I was then, 

and so enthusiastic over every- 
thing: still 1 was glad to return to 
city comforts and ease. The non- 
existent plumbing, the constant bat- 
tle with flies, mosquitos and food 
spoilage, the everlasting job of clean- 
ing smoky oil lamps, the drawing of 
water from the well, the heavy wash- 
ing and ironing with primitive equip- 
ment, coupled with the dull evenings 
and lack of amusement, were too 
much for me. I wondered from 
what deep font farm wives drank the 
courage and strength that enabled 
them to stand the hard drudgery and 
unsatisfactory life they had to lead. 


It is said that farmers of that day 
had their compensations. Yes, they 
did, in a measure. Their own food, 
produced by themselves for the most 
part; the joy of knowing the land 
they trod and the house that shelt- 
ered them was their very own; and, 
above all, the warm neighborliness 
of people who were so often depend- 
ent on each other in time of need. 
But that was about all. Small 


CITY WOMAN 
APPRAISES 
LIVING ON THE FARM 


By MARIAN THOMAS 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


wonder their sons and daugh- 
ters fled the land as soon as 
they could. The farmer’s 
wife was old and stooped be- 
fore her time; too tired to 
care what was going on in 
the world. She was a pa- 
thetic picture. Oh, yes, there 
was some recreation. Barn 
raisings, candy pulls, monthly 
dances or meetings at the 
Grange Hall, strawberry 
festivals. But these were 
patronized by the younger 
folks. The farmer’s wife was 
often too worn out, too tired 
to be able to enjoy them. I little en- 
vied any woman who had to spend 
her life on a farm. 

This summer, however, I went 
back for a visit to that same farm. 
What a difference! Gone was the 
rutted road over which the Model T 
Ford pitched and tossed like a sea- 
struck ship! Instead there was a 


wide ribbon of concrete, gracefully 
bending and beckoning us on until we 
turned off onto a narrower but still 
well-paved road leading up to the 























































"| looked 


around that kitchen. 


It was white everywhere," 














"| wondered from what deep font farm wives 
drank the courage and strength to stand the 
drudgery and unsatisfactory life they had to 
lead." 


farm house. It was the same house 
I had seen fifteen years ago, but 
painted and screened now. The pump 
that had been the cause of so many 
backaches was in use no longer. 

I entered the kitchen and while my 
cld friend greeted me with tears in 
her eyes, my own eyes widened as 
I looked around that kitchen. It was 
gleaming white everywhere. The 
large electric refrigerator, the elec- 
tric stove, the sink, the cabinets,— 
even the clock gleamed. Upstairs, I 
freshened up in a bath-room that 
Hollywood could be proud of. Later 
at dinner the food was even better 
than any I had ever tasted. Garden 
fresh and kept so in the spotless re- 
frigerator. Butter firm and cold, 
salad a miracle of icy freshness. The 
roast was juicy and tempting, not 
burned on one side and raw on the 
other, the way my friend told me it 
often was with her old coal stove. 


Electrification Brought Changes 


I stared at my friend, she looked 
younger than she did when I last 
saw her. Her print dress was fresh 
and becoming, her hair shining and 
well-groomed, because she had the 
energy and time to look after her- 
self. Listening to the men talk, I 
learned that almost all these changes 
had come with rural electrification. 
With electric power came enpliances 
to use that power to make work 
easier and to promote a really tan- 
gible happiness. A man could do a 
day’s work on the farm, accomplish 
more with the use of electricity and 


not be too tired to take his wife into 
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town in the evening. And she was 
not too tired to go. How could she 
be, when the clothes were washed 
with the electric washer and water 
for washing them gushed from taps 
at the turn of a wrist? A touch of 
her hand opened a storage house for 
her perishable food. No more ardu- 
ous trips to the cellar or spring 
house. Should she be slightly fa- 
tigued, a warm bath in her modern 
bath room soon refreshed her. An- 
other switch brought music and en- 
tertainment by radio. 

When she did drive into 
there was more to do there. 


town 
Shops, 





movies, lectures, PTA _ meetings, 
classes, clubs she could join. She 
could take an interest in life because 
the benefit of electricity saved her 
from being too tired. 


The Farm of Tomorrow 


I recalled my visit to the New 
York World’s Fair and the Electri- 
fied Farm I saw there. Somehow I 
felt then that it was a glimpse of 


the Farm of Tomorrow for it seemed. 


too marvelous to be true. But my 
visit to this actual farm of yester- 
year, touched by the magic wand 
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of modern electrical development, 
brought the realization that while 
our sprawling cities are slowly 
struggling for improvement, our elec- 
trified farms are in the World of 
Tomorrow today. 

When I left for my cramped city 
apartment it was with a pang of 
envy. She had as much, no, she 
really had more than the city folks 
did. Along with all city comforts 
and most of its pleasures she has 
little of the nerve strain. Instead 
hers is a healthful, charming, sensible 
mode of living. She is not too tired 
to live! 


Electric Power Cleans Wheat Economically 


HE wheat crop on the W. B. 
Cochran farm in Wayne Town- 
ship, Knox County, Ohio, was har- 
vested last year with a combine, and 


to use a neighbor’s portable fanning 
mill, This mill which is equipped 
with a % horse power electric motor 
was set up in Mr. Cochran’s granary 





Quarter horsepower motor, mounted up out of dust turns the cleaner, using 
about '/; kwhr. per hour. 


pieces of green weeds and stems were 
left in the wheat. To have binned the 
wheat in the condition it came from 
the combine would have caused 
spoilage, so Mr. Cochran was faced 
with quite a problem. To haul the 
wheat into town to a custom fan- 
ning mill would mean either an ex- 
pensive trucking bill or numerous 
trips with a trailer, and on top of 
that a charge of 2c per bushel for 
the use of the custom mill. 

Mr. Cochran solved his problem 
this way: First, he bagged his 


wheat from the combine in burlap 
sacks and then made arrangements 


and, working in spare time for parts 
of three days, Mr. Cochran and his 
son cleaned and binned three hun- 
dred bushels of wheat. 

At 2c per bushel this job at the 
mill in town would have cost $6.00, 
not counting the hauling bill. There 
was no check made of the current 
used by the electric motor during 
the wheat cleaning operation; how- 
ever, during the month of August 
when this job was done Mr. Coch- 
ran used only 46 kilowatts. The 
following month he used 42 kilo- 
watts. Therefore it is reasonable to 
assume that the cleaning job re- 


quired only 4 kilowatts of electric 
energy. At 5c per kilowatt this 
would be exactly 20c. Now 20c sub- 
tracted from $6.00 leaves a net sav- 
ing of $5.80, and as the saying goes 
that “Ain’t to be sneezed at.” We 
believe that Mr. Cochran’s practi- 
cal application of electrical power 
is an example that a lot of farmers 
can well follow, especially since the 
practice of harvesting small grains 
with combines is daily becoming 
more common.—Howarp CLAPPER. 





Chickens Hatched in 
Electric Cooker 


HEN Ralph Vitally’s wife 

bought a new electric cooker, 
he made good use of the old one by 
hatching enough chicks in it to start 
a backyard poultry flock. 

Vitally placed three inches of as- 
bestos in the bottom of the 12 inch 
wide 15 inch deep cooker. He 
placed six hatching eggs bought 
from a nearby hatchery on the as- 
bestos. The lid of the cooker was 
suspended from the kitchen ceiling 
through a screw eye and a string 
attached to a nail in the wall from 
where the cooker lid could be easily 
raised or lowered according to the 
temperature desired. The eggs were 
turned and very slightly moistened 
each day. Five of the six eggs pro- 
duced chickens and Mr. Vitally was 
on his way to having a backyarc 
flock at a cost of about one dollar 
Thus far he has hatched about 12( 
chicks by this method, and is selling 
eggs to neighbors to cover the cost 
of his new hatches and to put 
little money aside to buy a regular 
incubator next year. 

Raymonp Donovan, N. J. 


Epitor’s Norte. Interesting and 
ingenious, but not to be recom- 


mended because of high power con- 
sumption and questionable tempera- 
ture control. 
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By VERNON WILKINSON 





IS GAME BIRD FARMING 


PROFITABLE? 





AST year James Rolph III of 
Redwood City, California, 
raised over 16,000 game birds 

with a mortality of less than 1 per- 
cent. He began raising game birds 
as a hobby about twelve years ago 
with a pair of chuker partridges he 
isnported from India. Later he added 
California valley quail and pheasants. 

Rolph claims that electricity is the 
uiain reason he can raise birds at a 
profit. When he started out he used 
bantam hens to hatch the eggs, and 
about 20 percent of the chicks died. 
In 1931 he expanded his farm and 
converted his hobby into a business. 
At this time he adopted artificial in- 
cvbation. After a season’s use of 
oii-burning equipment he discarded it 
in favor of electricity. Since the in- 
stallation of electrical equipment he 
has constantly expanded his business 


A section of a 12,600 incubator used 

on the Rolph farm. Game bird eggs 

can be hatched in any kind of an in- 

cubator which will hatch hen eggs 
successfully. 
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2nd now his facilities include a 
12,600-egg incubator, a 4,200-egg 
hatcher and three battery brooders in 
his chick nursery. 

Every week during the hatching 
season 4,200 eggs are put into the 
incubator. The incubation period 
lasts 21 days, after which the eggs 
are transierred to the electric 
hatcher. There the chicks come out 
of their shells after about three days. 
Next the baby chicks 
are moved into the 
nursery brooders, 150 
to a compartment. 
Each of these com- 
partments has an in- 
dividual heating unit 
with automatically 
controlled heat. The 
birds are kept in the 
brooders for three 
weeks when they are 
large enough to go 
to the rearing fields. 

This equipment has 
improved hatches al- 
most 100 percent. 
Chick motrality is 
down to less than 
one percent. The 
chance of their being 
infected by poultry 
diseases is elimi- 
nated, and the birds 
are better feathered, 
healthier, and faster 
growing. These are 
the factors that 
make the difference 








Mrs. Rolph with a tray of newly 
hatched Ring Necked Pheasants. 


between profit and loss in raising 
upland game. Rolph has found that 
the appliances are quite economical 
to operate. Every year, since install- 
ing them, the farm has made money. 

Eggs, day-old chicks, and grown 
birds are shipped all over the United 
States. A great many birds are also 
sold locally to hotels and restaurants. 
The majority of them go to states 
that have laws allowing farmers to 
stock their lands with game birds 
and charge for shooting privileges. 

“This is the only solution for re- 
habilitating a depleted game supply,” 
Rolph says. And he backs up this 
cpinion by a systematic campaign for 
laws permitting farmers to gain a 
cash income from this source. 


Eliminating Heavy Losses 


Some farmers have become dis- 
couraged in raising game birds be- 
cause they have had heavv losses 
from diseases. In Rolph’s experience 
these losses can be largely eliminated 
through the use of electrical appar- 
atus. This activity can be carried on 
in conjunction with almost any type 
of farming. 

If you follow these rules you are 
almost sure to be successful: First, 
get your stock from a source which 
has a clean health record. Second, 



















such diseases 
as bacillary 


Individually heated electric battery brood- 
ers are used for starting the chicks. 
many eastern game farms, small inexpensive 
outdoor brooders with screened floors and 
runs are used for rearing. 


On 


dealers throughout the country has 
recently been published by the Bu- 
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Electric Warmer for Hog Waterer Bo. 
to ha 
HE accompanying picture was taken looking 
down into the bowl of a hog waterer. The 
block of wood under the “screen” represents a 
section of the tank or barrel to which the water- 
er would be attached. The float valve would 
maintain the water level in the drinking bowl. 
Inside of the 1% inch iron pipe is a 135 watt 
poultry water warmer. The pipe serves as pro- 









tection for the warmer and the wire which 
leads to it. The water warmer has a built-in 
thermostat which cuts off the electricity when 
the temperature of the water gets up to 70°. It 
is claimed that this device will keep the waterer 
from freezing at temperatures down to 10° be- 
low zero. It does not, of course, keep the tank 
or barrel from freezing. The illustration is from 
Mr. John Flessner, Detroit Edison Company. 





















Beauty is free, and friendship is free, 
And sometimes it strikes me as funny, 

That half of the riches of life I don’t see— 
I’m working so hard just for money! 









CHP oR — 






“T never did anything worth doing by acci- 
dent, nor did any of my inventions come by ac- 
cident ; they came by work.” 

—THOMAS 







A, 


EpIson. 















ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS vs. 
GOOD ILLUMINATION—PART 2 


By HELEN G. McKINLAY 
General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Cleveland 


Left: A cheery kitchen in the daytime, 
but a trying one at night. There is 
bright electric light in the center 
f the room, but note the sharp 
hadows. And one must always be 
lodging to keep from casting a 
hadow on the thing she is working at. 
Right: This is the same kitchen; but 
ow different and pleasant! The cen- 
er fixture screws into the socket in 
lace of the lamp bulb—just that easy. 
t costs $1.75 to $2.00 and uses a 100 
r 150 watt silvered bowi lamp. This 
type unit would be satisfactory only 
vith a light ceiling. A_ pin-to-wall 
amp over the sink, costing $1 to $2 
gives light where most needed. 


N the September issue of ELEc- 
TRICITY ON THE Farm informa- 
tion was given on how to remodel 
at low cost old-type ceiling and wall 
fixtures and how to improve old table 
and floor lamps. Why don’t you 
refer to that issue in order to refresh 
your memory and explain the photo- 
graphs used with this one? 
Do you wonder why it is advisable homes? Have you realized the im- being when you live under the smil- 


o have better lighting in your portance in the effect to your well ing performance of better lighting ? 





Left: Beneath the shade of this lamp are two 60-watt bare bulbs. They produce bright spots 
on the wall and chair but poor illumination on the music. The dark shade wastes light too. 
Right: Good light produces relaxation. A converter top with a 10-inch glass diffusing bowl 
has been substituted for the two lamp-holders at a cost of about $2. Light colored shades 
are obtainable from 25c up. A 100-, 200-, 300-watt lamp provides a choice of three different 
amounts of light by turning the switch. A good light for both piano and chair. 
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You have heard about better light 
for better sight, so let’s analyze it to 
see how it affects your daily living! 


Three Factors in Seeing 


There are three important factors 
to consider in the all-important 
“partnership” of light and_ sight. 
They are the task, the eyes, and the 
light. The first two, the task and 
the eyes, are fairly well “fixed” and 
there is not much we can do about 
either of them. Eyes can of course 
be “sharpened” with glasses when 
defective. Many eyes need the help 
of glasses, and all eyes should be 
regularly examined. Sometimes even 
those people who do not wear glasses 
should do so; and it is well to find 
this out as soon as possible, since the 
eyes are one of our most cherished 
possessions and should not be neg- 
lected. Older eyes need more light 
to see with equal ease than younger 


eyes because eyes do not escape the 
penalties of increasing age. For ex- 
ample, the pupil of the eye grows 
smaller with age, and therefore ad- 
mits decreasing amounts of light. 
Unless this is conteracted by provid- 
ing more and more light, our ability 
to see clearly steadily declines, and 
it first becomes difficult and later im- 
possible to bring nearby objects into 
focus. Also the lens of the eye be- 
gins to crystalize as one grows older. 

The third factor of the partnership 
of Light and Sight is LIGHT. Al- 
though light is the most universally 
controllable of the three, it is fre- 
quently the most overlooked and dis- 
regarded ! 

By day you treat yourself well 
with light coming through a window 
onto your work at the kitchen table 
or where you sit to read or sew, and 
you have no need to think of the 
light by which your eyes are doing 
their “seeing.” If measured, such 


Left: Three lights, but glaring, spotty and leaving dark corners. 
lights have not been changed. The ceiling lamp has been provided with a plastic adapter 


unit costing $1.50; the shield for the wall bracket lamp cost 35c; the new pin-to-wall lamp cost 


$l. 


Lamp sizes have been increased from 25, 40 and 40 to 60, 100 and 150 watts. 
the pin-to-wall lamp is at the proper height for reading. 





Pin-to-wall lamps. Examples of differen: 

sizes and types. The small lamp may 

be turned for use on wall or table. 

The top of the shade should be 56 to 
58 inches above the floor. 


light would probably be equivalent 
to a hundred or more candles. When 
night falls, however, it is different, so 
look to your lights! Your concern 
about light may well be with regard 
to artificial light, because daylight is 
supplied in such generous quantities 
and is of such quality that you have 
little need to think about it. Meas- 
ure the light by night and it now rep- 
resents but 8 to 10 candles! The 
same eyes do the same work under 
such different and meager amounts 
of light that surely it has become 
harder for them to SEE easily, 
though they may not rebel. Uncon- 
sciously your eyes are being taxed 
and they may not complain except 
when they remind you to the tune of 
a headache or eyestrain. 


Sight Tasks Vary 


Some seeing tasks are harder than 
others. Do you know that ordinary 
sewing is more difficult as well as 
more trying on the eyes than reading 
average print? Have you noticed too 
that it is easier to see when sewing 
with a dark thread on light material, 
or a light one on dark material than 
is the case when the thread matches 
it? The contrast is partly responsi- 
ble. As the contrast is lessened, 
more illumination is needed to see 
with the same ease. So remember, 


Right: The positions of the 
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you may need more light when darn- 
ing socks, the darning cotton and 
sock of the same color, than is 
needed when basting the hem in a 
dark skirt with a light thread! 

You may not have known that 
your eyes dislike and shun glare. 
They automatically contract against 
it at the same time they shut out 
some of the useful light too, for they 
cannot discriminate! So glare is 
wasteful as well as unpleasant. 


Shaded Daylight Best 


In lighting your rooms, look to 
Nature for help as a pattern—the 
Best Guide of All! Daylight is plen- 
tiful in amount and kind in quality. 





—fim ground fam @ te 





The most comfortable lighting is 
shaded daylight—generous and dif- 
fused by light from the overhead sky. 
Why not imitate this insofar as pos- 
sible in your home? Light reflected 
from the ceiling indirectly is similar 
in kind. No undue contrast in light 
and shadow in a room will follow 
Nature’s more even lighting, and will 
be more comfortable to live with. 
Eliminate pools of light in surround- 
ing darkness! As children, we were 
taught never to look directly at the 
sun. Don’t look directly at bare 
bulbs! General illumination from 
cverhead, indirectly obtained by re- 
flection from light walls and ceiling, 
with all bulbs hidden, will provide 
pleasanter light for living! 





SAFETY REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ELECTRIC FENCES 


ceived of fatalities of both peo- 

ple and livestock caused by un- 
safe and homemade electric fencing 
units. In just one territory recently 
a ten-year-old girl and a boy, in ad- 
dition to some livestock, have been 
killed. All were the victims of equip- 
inent improvised by someone who 
thought it was safe. 


Don't Take Chances 


We again wish to warn all our 
readers: If you value life and prop- 
erty, if you do not wish to be re- 
sponsible for the death of some un- 
suspecting child or some good farm 
animals, don’t take chances with im- 
provised electric circuits or “jack- 
leg” fence controllers, no matter how 
good the electrician or how sincere 
the Sunday School superintendent 
who may advise you how to do it. 

Simple as an electric shock on a 
fence wire, or the means to produce 
it, may seem, its production and its 
effect on animals and humans is a 
complicated electrical and medical 
procedure which has had some of the 
best brains in the medical and elec- 
trical fields in a state of uncertainty. 

Bear in mind that the shock which 
you can stand with little discomfort 
may be fatal to the neighbor’s little 
girl, or even to you under different 
weather conditions or when you are 
in a different physical state. The 
fact that your homemade fencing unit 
has never killed anyone is no insur- 
ance that it never will. There is 
much poison in bottles that has killed 
no one. 

Not even dry cell or storage bat- 
tery operated fences are safe unless 
properly constructed. Six-volt bat- 


R cives or continue to be re- 
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tery electrocutors of simple design 
are used for killing thousands of 
Current is ap- 


foxes on fur farms. 


electrical men do not agree. All 
know what is safe, but the problem is 
to have a safe fence and one which is 
also effective. The best we can say 
now is to choose a fencing unit which 
is approved by a recognized public 
safety body. The Oregon State 
Labor Bureau was first to set up 
requirements for electric fencing 
units. These requirements have re- 
cently been revised to conform with 
Underwriters Laboratories’ specifica- 
tions. California, Connecticut and 
Wisconsin have requirements for 
fences sold in those states. 


N.E.S.C. Fencing Code 


In 1937-38 a Technical Sub-com- 
mittee on Electric Fences of the Na- 
tional Electric Safety Code (N.E. 
S.C.) Committee was named. The 
N.E.S.C. is sponsored by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and is a na- 
tional safety guide for all uses of 
electricity. It is not required that 
fencing units comply with this code 
to be sold in the United States and 
there is no official testing bureau to 
approve them. If they do comply, 
however, they are presumed to be 
safe. The N.E.S.C. fencing code was 
drawn up by a group of eminent spe- 





plied for one second and the foxes 

die almost instantly. 

There are three things you can do 
about an electric fence: 

1. Save a few dollars on a home- 
made outfit and risk killing some- 
one or losing $1,000. 

2. Buy as safe a fencing unit as you 

can find and use it strictly accord- 

ing to accompanying instructions. 

If you do not want to or can’t do 

(1) or (2), don’t use an electric 

fence. 

How can you choose a safe electric 

fence? There is some confusion on 

this point. The expert medical and 


3. 


cialists in the medical and engineer- 
ing professions after years of re- 
search and experimentation with the 
effect of electric shock on animals. 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
make tests of electric fence con- 
trollers. It is not a federal or state 
organization but a testing organiza- 
tion set up by an association: of in- 
surance companies for the testing of 
electric equipment and appliances for 
safety, from fire, shock, accident and 
other hazards. The Underwriters 
Laboratories’ “Standards for Elec- 
tric Fence Controllers” was pub- 
lished in September, 1939. It is 
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somewhat more liberal in its stipula- 
tion of allowable currents on fences 
than the N.E.S.C. and has been criti- 
cised by some medical men and en- 
gineers. On the other hand, Under- 
writers’ test procedure for determin- 
ing compliance with its code is very 
thorough and rigid. 

The requirements of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission are al- 
most identical with those of the 
N.E.S.C., being a little more strict 
for alternating current controllers of 
the continuous type, i.e., without cur- 
rent interrupters. 








Code approval has to do only with 
safety. It does not insure the effec- 
tive operation of a fence controller or 
its lasting qualities. Not all approved 
fencing units are equally effective or 
economical. One must depend upon 
the reliability of the manufacturer 
and the experience of other users for 
this information. One battery con- 
troller may run down a battery 
quickly where another will give long 
battery life. Some work well in wet 
weather but will not be effective 
when it’s dry. 
be sure the particular unit you buy 


De 





In buying a controller’ 





has met code specifications and is so 
stamped on the controller. Some 
manufacturers put out a number of 
types of controllers, and only part 
of them may have official approval. 
Codes and inspection are designed 
and enforced for the protection of the 
buyer. 

Do not think that because code re- 
quirements differ, that none of them 
are reliable. Any controller meeting 
the requirements of any of the safety 
codes mentioned is unquestionably 
much safer than risking one without 
approval. 





—Pm proud Sam a 





RUNNING WATER HELPS SAVE HOGS 


N. TALMAGE of LaGrange 
County, Indiana, is a hog 
farmer on a large scale. He 


R. 


is a grower of large experience, too, 
having suffered some serious losses 


through disease in spite of some fine 
new houses and by a condition which 
was later corrected with electric ser- 
vice. Incidentally, the electric ser- 
vice also helped out in a labor prob- 
lem. 

“After completing new hog houses 
on my farm,” said Mr. Talmage, “I 
started out in 1937 with 65 brood 
sows. These produced 500 pigs, all 
coming in the early fall. By Novem- 
ber, more than 150 of the young pigs 
had died. All the others were ill, 
emaciated .and scabby. The veteri- 
narians diagnosed the disease as ne- 
crotic enderitus. They, and Purdue 
University experts told me the cause 
was overcrowding resulting in un- 
sanitary conditions, and the drink- 
ing of impure water. Naturally, I 
was discouraged. 

In the succeeding season the 
trouble was corrected. First, to elim- 
inate overcrowding, double the form- 
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By A. E. HOLDEN 


er space was allotted each litter. 
To provide extra air and sunshine, 





outside pens were built of concrete, 
with small openings for young pigs 
to pass back and forth. These afford 
lots of fresh air and sunshine, yet 
the high walls protect the pigs from 
cold winds. 

The next step was to modernize 
the water system so that running 
water would be available in each pen. 
Electric power was extended to the 
farm which simplified the problem. 
A 3 hp motor now operates a 500 
gallon per hour deep well pump, 
placed underground to prevent freez- 
ing. Instead of a few hydrants from 
which water had to be carried be- 
fore, pipes were extended through- 
out the buildings so fresh water 
would flow constantly into drinking 
troughs in each pen. Model “T” 
Ford petcocks are used to control 
the flow at each fountain. 

“T have satisfied myself complete- 
ly,” Mr. Talmage said, “that hogs 


of any age actually prefer running 
water to still water—they go for the 
running water every time.” 

In the fall of 1939, from a stock 
of 341 young pigs, not a single case 
of enderitus developed; and only one 
pig died—cause unknown. 

“T am convinced in my own mind 
that my former trouble was due pri- 
marily to impure drinking water, 
creating a form of typhus. Over- 
crowding undoubtedly was a con- 
tributing factor, but by eliminating 
this cause, and providing pure, fresh 
water at all times, I have whipped 
the trouble. 

“In addition to what it has saved 
me in the loss of stock, and for gaso- 
line to operate the old engine, elec- 
tricity has saved the cost of a hired 
man, since we now grind our own 
feed with small electric hammer 
mills. These save much labor by 
discharging the ground feed on a 
platform above the feeding chutes, 
enabling us to deliver it by gravity 
to the feeding bins below.” 





Your last chance to see _ the 
World’s Fair and its farm and elec- 
trical exhibits! The N, Y. Fair 
closes October 27. 


The 10 necessities for a modern 
kitchen, as listed recently by an au- 
thority on home modernization, are: 


. Modern kitchen equipment. 

. Plenty of hot water. 

. Step-saving arrangement. 

. Comfortable working heights. 

. Adequate storage space. 

. Adequate lighting. 

7. Scientific ventilation. 

. Sanitary surfaces. 

9. Compact working areas. 

10. Harmonious decorative treatment. 
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HIS color- 

ful new kit- 
chen came to life 
because the own- 
er, Mrs. Robert 
Wilson, near 
Burlington, 
Wisconsin, was 
tired of taking 
so many un- 
necessary steps ; 
bending at a too- 
low sink in a 
dark corner, 
with no chance 
to look at her 
perennial gar- 
den; lifting the 
heavy teakettle 
every time she 
needed dish wa- 
ter and running 
for more when 
it was empty. 
Tired of the ex- 
tra steps to the 
refrigerator in 
the far pantry of 
insufficient light 
and work space, 


wear herself out with unnecessary 
drudgery when work could be joy- 
ful with efficient equipment and so 
much quicker that there would 
be time for reading and out- 
door life. 

So, she raised turkeys—four 
or five hundred of them. Fed 
and housed them scientifically 
and they repaid her with a beau- 
tiful modern kitchen which is a 
joy to look at and a lasting 
pleasure to work in. 

It is planned on the U 
type, the space being broken by 
a door on each side of the range. 
The sink is now in the center of 
the outside, instead of the inside 
wall, with a double window 
which overlooks her colorful 
perennial garden in summer and 
the farther snow-laden ever- 
greens in winter. The U ar- 
angement saves time and steps 
s the refrigerator and supply 
upboards are nearby at the left 
f the sink, cleaning and dish- 
Washing materials are on swing- 
ing doors beneath it, while the 
range is a step to the right be- 
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The Kitchen the Turkeys Built 


By CLARIBEL ADAMS 














she decided that it was foolish to tween the planning office and dining 
room doors. 


The range is a four-burner elec- 


tric with clock, broiler and regulated 





GAIL MEREDITH 


oven on one side 
and a_ wood- 
burning unit for 
cool days on the 
other side. The 
woodbox is en- 
tirely concealed 
in the long metal 
cupboard. Tothe 
right of the 
stove, beyond 
the dining room 
door, is a large 
work space with 
outlet for perco- 
lator. Above and 
below are stor- 
age cupboards. 
In the center 
of the room is a 
table which can 
be used for work 
surface or as a 
breakfast table. 
She hopes that 
the turkeys may 
later replace the 
old wooden table 
and chairs with 
easily cleaned 
metal equipment. Near where the 
percolator stands there is a door 
which leads to the men’s washroom 
and the large screened-in porch 
where the family eat in sum- 
mer. To save kitchen traffic, the 
porch has an outside door. 
When Mrs. Wilson decided to 
modernize her kitchen, she had 
expert advice from the Uni- 
versity Extension Department. 
Then a man from the steel cabi- 
net factory planned the cup- 
boards according to her specifi- 
cations and with good toe space 
beneath. The cabinets are mouse 
and vermin proof, made attrac- 
tive in ivory with a satiny- 
smooth, baked-on enamel. The 
enamel is durable, easily cleaned 
and blends with the ivory and 
red lineloum. The curtains are 
also gaily splashed with the 
same red. What a delight to 
have the work tops suitable to 
her height; lights where they 
are needed ; outlets handy. 
_ And, oh, joy! No more stand- 
ing on chairs to precariously 
stretch for something on the top 
shelf! The ceiling has been 
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lowered 214 feet above the cupboards, so that all 
cupboard shelves are easily reached from the floor. 
But greatest comfort of all—hot water always on 
tap from the electric heater. The water does the 
running now—not she. 

In the metal cupboards there is a pastry board, 
all ready to pull out and use ; cake containers, tinned 
and with wire shelves; a bread box; sugar and 
flour bins ; everything has been thought of, even to 
the planning desk and lavatory in the discarded 
pantry. 

The kitchen is what it should be—colorful and 
efficient, for 


“Life’s riches other rooms adorn 
z : . st 
But in a kitchen home is born. 


Biscurr BAKERS 


HESE 

are the 
first cool 
days of bis- 
cuit weath- 
er. Perhaps 
there is a 
more de- 
lectable, 
mouth - fill - 
ing morsel 
than a tend- 
er, light bis- 
cuit, hot 
from the 
oven, but I 
can’t say 
what it is 
just at the 
moment. 
Biscuits 
are at once 
a standby 
in an emer- 
gency and 
a special 
treat that gives a worth-while lift to any meal. 

You may think that piping hot biscuits and a 
square of amber honey add the final touch to a 
perfect breakfast. But biscuits are as varied as 
they are delicious. Breakfast is only a start. 
And the comic strips notwithstanding, biscuits 
are just about the easiest things in the world to 
make if you'll only learn how. The secret really 
lies in six little words. Light mixing. Gentle 
kneading. Quick baking. 

After you’ve sifted the flour, you measure out 
two cups and add four teaspoons of baking pow- 
der and half a teaspoon of salt. Then you sift 
these together to mix them thoroughly. 

Rub four tablespoons of shortening into the 
flour until the mixture crumbles up like coarse 
cornmeal. Then pour about half a cup of milk 
into a little hollow in its midst. Take a fork 
to stir the flour into the milk, bringing it in from 
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the edge of the bowl with light strokes. As soon 
as the flour and milk are mixed enough to stick 
together, turn the dough out on a floured board. 
Gather it up in a ball and knead it around until 
it is smooth. Then roll it out, dip your cutter 
in flour and cut out the biscuits. 


The Meaning of “Bake Quickly" 


I used to think that “bake quickly” meant rush- 
ing the biscuits from cutting board to oven be- 
fore I took a long breath, but I’ve learned that 
that isn’t the place for haste. It is in the oven 
itself that the hurry comes, 

If you can measure the temperature of your 
oven, as you can in an electric range, set the 
thermostat somewhere between 400 and 475 de- 
grees, and bake your biscuits from ten to ffteen 
minutes. 

That is quite a wide difference in heat, isn’t 
it? Each cook has her own idea of the best 
temperature for her biscuits. Biscuits differ some- 
what in the mixing; they differ in size. Some 
like them pale; some like them deeply, golden 
brown. The only thing to do is try out the differ- 
ent temperatures until you get the one that bakes 
your biscuits just exactly the way your folks like 
them best. Then jot down the temperature and 
the baking time with your recipe. 

Some cooks preheat the oven 25 degrees hotter 
than the baking temperature they want, then turn 
the thermostat back after they open the door and 
slide the tray onto the rack. 

There may be days when you do not want to heat 
up the oven for biscuits—and days when the oven 
is full. If you have a six-quart cooker with the 
heating wires wound round the sides of the insu- 
lated well instead of in a unit in the bottom, try 
this for biscuit baking some time. 

Preheat the cooker ten minutes, then put your 





biscuits on the trivet in the bottom. Don’t set the 
cover down tight. Leave it over the edge so it 
stands ajar. Bake the biscuits as usual from ter 
to fifteen minutes. 

Since this cooker has a glass top, it is eas) 
to peek in and see how the biscuits are doing 
Easy, but not really necessary. They will come 
out light and crusty, and delicately brown. 

But, as I did before, biscuits for breakfast ar« 
not the half of it. What do you think about 
smartening up a nourishing beef stew with a row 
of hot biscuits around the edge of the platter’ 
If you like, you can bake these biscuits in your 
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THIS YEAR | LEARNED 
A NEW WAY 


(July Contest Winner) 


This year | learned a new way to get meals 
quicker and easier. 

On Christmas morning all the packages had 
been opened except one. It was heavy as 
could be, and had not even been opened 
from the factory. When | opened it, it was 
a complete surprise; an electric mixer. To tell 
the truth, | was more surprised than pleased 
but | didn't say so for my husband was 
as excited over it as any woman could be who 
had used one for years. 

“What in the world will | ever do with the 
thing?" | wondered. | always have done my 
mixing by hand and my cooking wasn't bad. 

"And wherever will | put it." You see, | didn't 
say it, just thought it, silently. 

But my husband said “Let's try and mix the 
chicken dressing with it." So he did. Then 
he mashed the potatoes. | had to admit, 
they did taste better and that they were 
smoother. 

“But goodness, do | have to wash that mixer 
every time | use it?" | fussed. 

The next time | made a cake | used the 
mixer. It was good, | had to admit to my- 
self. Yes, and | made it quicker, too. 

As time went on, | found myself making 
pancakes for breakfast and making butter 
twice in one morning (enough for a week), 
while doing the rest of the kitchen work. My 
daughter, 12 years old, mixed cookies at least 
twice a week and enjoyed it; she didn't before 
(enjoy it, | mean). We had cake and candy 
and mashed potatoes more often. Then one 
day | tried mayonnaise with the dripper; it 
was grand. We had lemon pie and lemonade 
because it wasn't such a job to get the juice 
in and the seeds out. | found out what good 
icings it beat and one day when | made straw- 
berry jam, | put whole fruit in the bowl and 
it came out all mixed and mashed for a per- 
fect jam without a bit of effort on my part. 
Lo and behold, most important, it isn't a bit 
of trouble to wash the beater, the very minute 
I'm through with it, by putting it under the 
faucet. 

Incidentally, we keep the mixer on the 
counter right by the sink, so it can be used 
right now and washed just as quick. 

Well, by accident or compulsion, | have 
found out what a wonderful piece of machin- 
ery that little mixer is, and wouldn't give it up 
for anything. Well, anything except our four 
youngsters and my husband. They're grand, 
too. 


LOIS KEYSER 


(Mrs. Fred Keyser) 
Elmwood, Ill. 


R.F.D. | 























electric roaster right on your kitchen table. That 
roaster is a grand oven and you can control the 
temperature accurately for just the results you 
want. In some roasters you bake at the tempera- 
ture you would use in a range oven. In others 
you need a slightly higher temperature, so it 
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HE good advice voiced by 
the young man above, might 
well be soundly repeated on 

thousands of farms. A reliable 

MYERS Water System brings not 

only f rt and conv to 

the family, plus protection for 
health and property, but in- 
creased productivity as well. 

Nothing will more certainly raise 

the standard of farm living, while Automatic, 

at the same time adding to farm shan was 

income. MYERS quality and in- 




































sistence on adequate capacity in \\) 
every installation, are your assur- & 

ance of satisfactory service and 

economical operation. Wettayes'h 


MYERS Water Systems come in 
styles and sizes to meet all needs; 
for operation by electricity, gaso- 
line engine, windmill or hand 
power. Deep and shallow well 
models in both the standard 
plunger types and the new Ejecto 
types. Interesting booklet sent 
free. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


“Pump Builders Since 1870" 





Ejecto 
Automatic 
Deep Well 







THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 1130 Fourth Street, 
Ashland, Ohio. Send free Water System Booklet 


and name of your nearest dealer. 
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We want running water!!! Delco has been an- 
swering this demand of farm families every- 
where for years with the wonderfully complete 
assortment of automatic electric water systems 
for either shallow or deep wells. 

Delco and General Motors Engineers have de- 
voted a great deal of time in designing these 
pumps to give you the most dependable care-free 
service, bring quantities of running water in- 
stantly to every faucet, and yet be economical 
to both buy and operate. 

There are Delco Water Systems with capacities 
all the way from 225 to 600 gallons per hour. 
The Delco dealer can estimate your water re- 
quirements and tell you exactly what size and 
kind of pump you need. F.H.A. terms available. 
To be sure of satisfaction, fill in and mail the 
coupon. No obligation on your part, of course. 














DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 

General Motors Sales Corp., 475 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please show us how we can estimate 
our water requirements. 
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ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 
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would be a good thing to look up the recommen- 
dations for biscuit baking in your roaster book 
before you set the pointer on the dial and turn 
the current on, 

When the light behind the dial goes out, you 
know the roaster is hot and you can put the 
biscuits in on a rack that will hold them an inch 
or so off the bottom of the roaster. Leave at 
least half an inch all around the baking sheet 
for air circulation and even browning. 

A good blackberry cobbler for dinner is topped 
with nothing better than baking powder biscuits. 
It can be baked in the range or the roaster, either 
one. 

Then as though range and roaster and six-quart 
cooker were not opportunities enough to offer any 
woman, along comes a slick new oven, no more 
than six inches high and just a foot long, a modern, 
streamlined, shining little oven whose avowed pur- 
pose is baking biscuits. 

You can use it right on the table; you can put 
it on a serving table behind you; you can plug 
it in out in the sun room if you are planning to 
trick out your biscuits with nuts or fruit or 
cheese and serve them freshly hot with a cup of 
fragrant coffee to a group of the girls who have 
brought over their knitting or come in to do a 
little extra sewing for the Red Cross. 


For Kitchen Use Too 


I do not mean to imply that this little oven 
wouldn’t be right at home out in the kitchen, 
taking over not only the biscuit baking, but 
batches of cup cakes, too, warming up potato 
chips and yesterday’s rolls, or baking potatoes for 
dinner. It would. I was just calling attention 


to the fact that it is a dressed up oven, ready 
like the toaster and waffle iron, to come right out 
and do its work wherever you want it. 

Which reminds me to suggest that it is a great 





help to those families whose youngest member 
has reached the age for a baked potato every 
day. This little oven will bake it easily and 
cheaply. It uses just 500 watts. 

The oven is open across one end with a tight 
fitting front door attached to the long, narrow 
tray that holds the biscuits. You pull the door 
open by a smoothly curved wooden handle big 
enough to make a foot for the tray when the 
door is pulled out. 

On the front of the door is a dial marked COLD 
BAKE HOT. You plug in the cord and in 
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something less than ten minutes the needle will 
point to Bake. Then you can pull out the door and 
slide twelve biscuits onto the tray. 

It takes just seven or eight minutes to bake 
the biscuits perfectly. If you are going to bake 


several batches in succession like waffles, you may 
have to disconnect the baker now and then. A 
glance at the indicating needle shows you when it 
is getting too hot. 

The baker is very easy to clean. Since the tray 
pulls way out, you can brush or wipe out the in- 
side with a soft cloth. Of course, like all other 
electrical devices, it must stay out of the dish- 
pan. 

All of which goes to show that electricity 
certainly has a way with biscuits. It builds up 
a good quick fire in range or roaster, cooker or 
biscuit baker with no work for the cook at all. 
They are dependable fires, too. Using them is so 
easy that there is no trick to having hot biscuits 
for breakfast, dinner or supper. In fact, it prac- 
tically guarantees turning any cook into a good 
biscuit baker over night. 














OCTOBER CONTEST 


It is still early, but I'll venture that you are | 
already racking your brains for ways to squeeze 
out just a little more money for Christmas 
gifts. 

This is the time of year you like to earn it 
yourself, too. Or does your husband go around 
for weeks teasing you by saying, “Don't give 
me anything for Christmas this year. | can't 
afford it''? 

Whether he does or not makes no real 
difference. Most of us always want to give 
more gifts than we have money to buy. 

If you have found a new way to make money 
yourself, some way that electricity has a hand 
in, we would like to hear about it. 

We will pay five dollars for the winning 
letter on “Electricity helped me earn this 
money." For any other we may select to print, 
we will pay $1.00 each. 

Keep your letter short, and don't forget that 
old copybook adage, "A penny saved is a penny 
earned." 

Send in your letter by October 30 to Gail 
Meredith, 700 S. Mills Street, Madison, Wis. 
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With this new, 
fast and efficient 
MIXMASTER 
BUTTER CHURN 
attachment, 
Mixmaster does 
the arm-work of butter making for you. 
Saves time, too. Enabies you to make your 
own butter, either salted or unsalted to suit 
your taste, easily and quickly. Same procedure 
as usual /ess the work. Built to last with stainless 
steel, rust-proof inside parts, wood paddles, 
sturdy 4-quart crystal glass churning jar. Butter 
churn attachment, $3.95. Add churning to the 
endless round of tasks Mixmaster can perform 
for you—cooking, baking, getting meals. Make 
Mixmaster your great kitchen labor-saver. On 
sale wherever good elec- 
tric appliances are sold. 





Sunbeam Mixmaster com- 
plete with juicer, $23.75 
(West of Denver, $24.50) 




























ew CHURN 
~s of thirteen 
labor-saving at- 


Made and guaranteed by 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
CO., 5524: W. Roosevelt 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 52 Years 
Making Quality Products. 








Sunbeam 














Now De Laval Small Capacity 
Separators Can Be Electrically 
Operated 


De Laval Junior Separators 
have always been by far the 
most efficient and ical 
separators available to one- 
to-five-cow owners, They are 
quality separators sold at 
low prices. Now their con- 
venience and superiority over 
all other smaller-capacity sepa- 
rators have been still further 
increased by the introduction 
of compact, attractive and 
efficient electric motor drive 
equipment for the Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 sizes. 





The electric motor drives, 
whigh are simple and easy to 
attach, consist of a drip-proof 
110 volt, 60 cycle single phase 
motor, V-belt and pulleys, 
steel motor shelf, attractive 
metal belt guard, _ special 
Pinion shaft and hub cap to 
replace crank. 


Electric motor drives for 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 Junior Sepa- 
rators may be ordered with 
new machines, or for installa- 
tion on Junior Separators now 
in use. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. 





























Esco l is again. New Esco 
“NI-AG-RA” Icy-Wall has con- 
cealed coils... smooth interior 
--.inside corners rounded... 


easiest to clean ... constant 
Neck-High Water Leveler . .. 
and Circulator- Agitator. It’s 


the fastest, most sanita: lh 
soaker eoatighte aa. Web or 
send postal for free booklet. 


ee 
ESD Milk Cooling PAYS 








A Letter from Jane 


Gail Dear: 

We are about to get a power line near the farm. 
Isn’t that wonderful? Of course, it doesn’t mean 
as much to you as it does for us because you take 
electricity for granted, but when you come to the 
farm, you can still have your conveniences. 

And we're getting a new stove! Now, when 
folks come out they can’t look at that old stove 
and say, “My deah, don’t you positively roast?” 
when I know perfectly well I’ve been roasting 
myself to a nice brick red, lo these many years. 

I’m so excited, Gail. 

Just think! No more chunking with wood every 
fifteen minutes. No more heating the whole house 
just to get a meal. No more heating the house all 
day to iron, because with current we have a new 
iron, too. No more unbalanced meals simply be- 
cause I lacked the energy to build a fire and heat 
the stove. No more standing over a hot stove on 
Sunday morning and then dashing to church all 
red faced and perspiring. My stove is going to 
have an automatic control for that. 

Don’t I have reason enough to be happy, Gail? 

And if this isn’t enough, think of the time and 
energy I’ll save. You know how I’ve always been 
such an insatiable reader. I’ll have enough time to 
join that new book club I wrote you about, and 
enough energy to take up bowling. I’ve always 
wanted to learn. 

I slipped out of active P. T. A. work some time 
ago because I was simply too exhausted to attend 
meetings. You know what farm work is and how 
much cooking must be done. 

With my new electric stove I’ll have time to 
rejoin P. T. A. and get some other things done 
I’ve neglected. My church work has suffered, too. 
I can think of so many things I want to do and 
now, Gail, I’ll have time to do them. 

No more drudgery for me. We have electricity 
in the neighborhood, 

Forgive me for running on so. I can see you 
smiling at my excitement. But, a new electric 
stove! Imagine! 

Lovingly yours, 
JANE 
JANE ANNE CLINE 
Jefferson City, Tenn., Box 325. 


Don’t spend the evening in futile brooding 
after a day of temperamental upset. Take a 
bath. You'll find it a wonderful antidote against 
those arch enemies of contentment—exhaustion, 


| raw nerves, discouragement. 








blades stay sharp longer. The most 


51 years making Quality 





NEW COOLER, EASY RUNNING COW CLIPPER 
World Famous STEWART CLIPMASTER 


Over 90% of the world’s clipper users own and PREFER STEWART 
clippers. New anti-friction tension control assures perfect tension be- 
tween blades for cooler, lighter running—faster, easier coping. Makes 


powe! 
made. Lasts longer. Fan-cooled, ball bearing motor exclusive Stewart 
design. Completely insulated in the special EASY-GRIP handle barely 
2 inches in diameter. The finest, most enduring clipper ever made for 
cows, horses, dogs, mules, etc. A $25.00 value for only $19.95 complete. Slightly 
higher West of Denver. 100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly higher. At your 
dealer’s or send $1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send for FREE catalog of Stewart 
electric and hand-power Clipping and Shearing machines. Made and guaranteed 
by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5524 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. 







ever 


ANTI-FRICTION 
TENSION 
CONTROL 
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ELECTRICITY 
Better than Free Gas 
for Sterilization 


HE Her- 

mitage 
Jersey Farm, 
R. D. 5, But- 
ler, Pa., has a 
free supply of 
natural gas 
from wells on 
the farm. In 
view of this 
free gas, it 
was quite sur- 
prising to find 
a large elec- 
tric sterilizer 
being used to 
sterilize bot- 
tles and cans 
for their retail 
dairy. 

The Hermit- 
age keeps all 
registered Jerseys. One cow was at the Borden ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair in 1939, An excellent 
grade of raw milk is produced and sold at retail, the 
hospital at Butler being a large consumer. Sanita- 
tion is essential. Running water and the 4.5 kw 
controlled steam sterilizer help to provide it. The 
cows are milked with a milking machine. Of still 
further interest is the fact that the date on the old 
stone milk house, which has now been modernized, 
is 1798, and also that the McCandless farm has been 
awarded a Diploma of Merit at the Pennsylvania 
Farm Show for milk scoring over 96. 


Why It Is Better 


But, you ask, why the electric sterilizer when 
there is free gas on the farm? I asked that ques- 
tion, too. Here’s the answer given by J. C. Mc- 
Candless, who showed us the equipment. The gas 
was unreliable and the old gas. sterilizer was slow. 
The electric sterilizer always does the same good, 
dependable job. It is much quicker, saves a lot of 
labor and provides sanitary storage for the bottles 
and cans after washing until they are needed. He 
walked over, read the meter, did a little figuring, 
and added that it did not cost much to run it, any- 
way, the current consumption averaging just about 
6 kw-hrs for the 17 cases of bottles, 5 to 10 cans 
and other utensils sterilized each day. It is of in- 
terest, however, that the current consumption has 
been cut down from around 12 kw-hrs to 6 kw-hrs 
by changing from wooden to wire bottle cases. 








Common Words 


It is said 320 words make up 75 percent of all 


English words used in common speech and writing ; 
1,000 words form 90 percent; 2,000, more than 95 
percent; 3,000, 98 percent. Ten words form more 
than a fourth of all we use. These are: “The,” 
“and,” ~—— “you,” —" 7 —" “we,” “have,” 
and “it.” 
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Running water increases 
your farm profits. It im- 
proves the production of 
| your dairy herd in volume 
and butter fat. It also 
increases the quantity 
and quality of your eggs. 
.Furthermore, it keeps 
cattle and hogs healthy 
and growing. 











For providing plenty of 
running water, you 
cannot improve upon 
AERMOTOR Electric 
Systems for deep or shallow wells. They are 
modern units, and built for buyers who refuse to 
pay a needless premium for a water system. 


AERMOTOR is the only system with U-Bar con- 
struction, which seals gear 
case from dirt and water. It 
was the first to offer 2 
lengths of stroke, and the 
famous oil ring oiling system. 
Besides, prices are lower than 
on other quality-built outfits. 





Use Coupon Below for 
Complete Information 





- Dext | 
| AERMOTOR . ml. | 
Book sbost AEE See 


Send free “Facts d name of ni 


Water Systems, &7 
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Introductory 


Good Until Christmas 
Sie) 





pays FREE TRIAL! 


to prove you can now afford 
HOT WATER 
ALWAYS! 


Thanks to the 
DAIRY MAID 


| Aton dale 
Water Heater 


Slow heating, ae heavy insula- 





tion, gives _ aconstant and abundant supply of 
hot water for dairy or other purposes, at a lower 
operating cost than you ever dreamed possible! 
Make us prove it with a 30 days’ free trial. 


Write for Full Details 


Get the complete story of this remarkable heater; 
also our easy terms and our introductory offer of 
30 days’ free trial in your milk house. Write today! 


BABSON BROS. CO. vept'ss17, cticare 


« Dept. 5517, Chicago, Ill. 





CANT BE WRONG! 


Grind corn, oats, wheat, barley, rough- 
age for only 10c a ton with Viking 
ELECTRIC Hammer Mill. Operates 
from 110/220 volt outlet. No special 
wiring necessary. Just plug in and go 
ahead. Buy direct from factory at special 
low price, easy terms as low as $5.00 down, 

then small monthly payments. Let the mill pay for itself 


with the money it saves. 
30 DAYS TRIA se Put the Viking to every 

: ® test at our risk. Send no 
money now. Write for complete details, sensational per- 
formance record, low price, easy terms. 


VIKING MFG. CO., Dept. 00, Jackson, Mich. 














Page Portable Milker Saves 


time — work — money 






Costs you less. Milks 20-25 
cows an hour. Quickly, 
easily cleaned. Sanitary— 
nickel silver only metal to 
touch milk. Safe—suction 
gauge. High-speed device, 
3rd cow attachment. Vis- 
ible milking—no costly pipe 
lines. Gas or electric. 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 
Dept. KK-100 
West Allis, Wis. 





today for 
FREE 

Colorful 

Catalog 
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Conducted by 
JEROME J. HENRY 


Boston Vs. New York on Shell Hues 


OSTONIANS prefer eggs with brown shells. 

New Yorkers favor eggs with white shells. 
Chicagoans are indifferent to the shades of egg 
shells. 

It’s facts such as these that Home Economics 
experts give—along with expert advice on home- 
making—during the National Farm and Home 
Hour. The advice Miss Ruth Van Deman, special- 








Doris Dudley dates her real success in 
radio from the time she lost her stage 


job in “My Dear Children" to permit 
Elaine Barrie, John Barrymore's wife, to 
take over the role. 





ist in the Federal Bureau of Home Economics, has 
for housewives who show decided preferences in 
egg shell colors is to disregard hues. The color 
of the shell has nothing to do with the food values 
or the flavor of an egg. 

And she suggested that one no longer refer to 
the boss as a “hardboiled egg” since in the better 
home economics circles the term now is “hard 
cooked,” 

- * © 


No Man Is Hero to His Son 


| \*- hard to be a hero to your son, or at least so 
one spectator thought who watched Gary 
Crosby, small son of Bing Crosby, as the latter re- 
hearsed one of the Kraft Music Hall programs. 
The boy enjoyed the dialogue, was noticeably bore: 
during the song rehearsals. “Dad sings those songs 
around the house all the time,” Gary explained. 
“I’m tired of hearing them weeks before they go 
on the radio.” 

House Jameson, who is Renfrew of the Mounted 
on the NBC program of the same name, arrived 
at his radio career via the U. S. mail. He wrote 
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a complimentary letter to an announcer whose 
voice he liked. The announcer invited Jameson to 
come to the studio to see how a program was put 
on. Jameson did, and a few days later found him- 
self on the air reading poetry. And what’s more, 
he had a sponsor. 

Bobby Canvin worked in a _five-and-ten-cent 
store; Denny Wilson modeled dresses in a Paris 
shop; Alice Ludes ran an elevator; Dotty Mess- 
mer was a telephone operator; Jinny Erwin sold 
her own cupcakes from door to door. But one day 
they all came together; and now they’re the NBC 
Music Maids, 


Snores His Way Into Job 


‘Tom GORMAN, NEC actor, snored his way 
into a job. Tom takes the role of Pete, the 
sleeping second brakeman in “Rocky Gordon,” rail- 
roading serial heard over the Blue Network. 

“Rocky Gordon” is based on the tribulations of 
a greenhorn first brakeman in a true-to-life freight 
train crew. After the first few broadcasts of the 
serial, hundreds of letters of protest poured in from 
real railroaders who religiously follow the pro- 
gram. “You can’t run a train without a SECOND 
brakeman,” they complained. So Pete was in- 
vented. But since his presence was likely to be 
confusing to listeners other than railroad men, Pete 
was always asleep in the caboose when needed. 

Gorman was assigned the role, which was sup- 
posed to remain secondary. But Gorman had other 
ideas. He took a trip on a Pullman, catalogued and 
memorized 27 different kinds of snores. On an- 
other trip he discovered that the second night on a 
sleeper makes a passenger change his tune in a 
variety of weird ways. Gorman followed up with 
his research and found, by listening in the hallways 
of rooming houses that people make entirely dif- 
ferent noises when sleeping stationary than when 
on wheels. 

So now Gorman snores in the tempo he thinks 
best for the serial plot. Gradually he has made 
Pete into a real character, first for comic relief, 
and finally as an integral part of the plot. Any day 
now Pete may be awakened in response to pleas 
from the listeners. 

Gorman suffers to create his role: deep breath- 
ing makes him dizzy, and snoring for four min- 
utes at a stretch requires deep breathing! 























NOW AVAILABLE 


a NEW 


WATER SYSTEM 


offering advantages not 
possessed by any other 
system on the market 





Don’t buy any water system until you learn 
all about the brand new GOULDS JET-O- 
MATIC, operating on a new principle, en- 
tirely different from ordinary water systems, 
and a vast improvement over the early jet 
pumps first offered to the public by other 
manufacturers. 
@ Only one moving part. 
@ No metal-to-metal contact or delicate, 
close fits. 
@ One system adaptable, by a simple change 
in pipe connections, for deep or shallow 
well service. 
@ Quieter than any other system made—no 
hammering at any time. 
@ No oiling. 
@ Cannot lose prime—drop in well level or 
air in water do not affect operation. 
@ No air charging required when starting 


up. 
@ Smaller tank required—air relief valve 
unnecessary. 
@ Pump and tank can be placed separately 
in any location regardless of well location. 
Write for literature today. See 
for yourself how these advantages 
are made possible in this sen- 
Sational new unit. 














340 Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. a | 
Please send me the name of the nearest Goulds 
ibutor and full information about the new 


a GOULDS PUMPS, Inc. 
| = 
Goulds JET-O-MATIC Water System. 














| said: “Let us SPRAY!" 
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HANDY 
HEAT 
ON 
WHEELS 


just the thing 
for 
BATHROOM, 
Bep, Sick Rooms 
AND SUN POoRCHES 


or any room where you need occasional, 
or quick extra heat. Plug in a Cord and 
there in a jiffy is Radiator Steam Heat. 
Thermostatic control. Automatic cut-off 
insures low current cost. 

Made in 7 sizes for 110 or 220 volts A.C. 
or D.C. current. The three larger sizes 
with no castors, for fixed locations. Ship- 
— within 48 hours. Send for folder 

-40. 


CORPORATION 
Irvington, New York 














gnarchy ELECTRIC 
a and 


COAL-WOOD 


COMBINATION 
RANGES 


Built to provide year 

round convenience and 

|| comfort in the farm kitchen. 

See your Monarch retail outlet 

or write us for booklet illus- 
trating 5 different models. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
1240 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 





EXTRA EGG PROFIT 
... From Water at 50°F. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


TRUMBULL WATER WARMER 


Assures an average 50° F. water temperature, 
even in zero weather. Hens drink more, and 
average a dozen extra eggs for the winter. 
No fire hazard; no radio interference. Pays 
Back 3 for 1, the First Winter. Folder free. 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. CO 
1012 Woodford Ave. Plainviile, Conn. 








OEALERS 
OR POSTPAID 








To Prevent Pipes from Freezing 


Question: We have exposed plumbing in our 
three-story poultry house. Through the winter we 
have to drain it every night. Is it possible to wrap 
these pipes with soil heating cable to prevent frees- 
ing? If so, will you please give me ge 

A 5 wa 

Answer: Quite a few farmers are edne soil 
heating cable to keep exposed pipes from freezing. 
The cable comes regularly in lengths of 60 ft. All 
that is necessary is to wrap the cable around the 
pipe with enough turns, say one to each two feet, 
to hold the cable against the pipe. A 60-foot length 
of cable connected to a 115-volt circuit will pro- 
duce about 400 watts of heating effect. 

If the pipe is protected by wrapping it, say with 
paper, over the heating cable, this is more wattage 
than you would probably need. The way to cut 
down the wattage is to use a longer length of cable. 
80 ft. of cable will produce about 300 watts of heat. 

Not all the cable needs to be wrapped on a single 
pipe. Cut the 80-ft. to desired lengths and connect 
all pieces together with No. 14 rubber insulated 
wire, connecting the ends of the assembled wire to 
your 115-volt service. 


? 


Can Window Screens Be Electrified? 


Question: Can the window screens around our 
farm kitchen be electrified in order to get rid of 
the flies? I’ve seen such fly-killing devices around 
bakeries. Can one use 110 volts alternating cur- 
rent? Does it require a small transformer to re- 
duce the voltage? Does the screen on the window 
frame have to be insulated from the frame-and 
what sort of material could be used for such insu- 
lation? Please give me any information you can 
in regard to the wiring of such a device if you 
consider it practical. A. M., Neb. 

Answer: It is entirely feasible to have electrified 
screens on your farm kitchen windows. I do not 
know of any home-made screens of this type which 





GET THE FACTS ABour 


‘FLAILACTION’ 


AND ITS AMAZING CAPAcCiTy 


HAMMERS BEAT DOWN—GRINDS FASTER—TURNS SLOWER— 
COSTS LESS TO RUN—Don’t miss out on all the 
benefits of Flail-Action—be sure to see this 

| a mill that grinds all grains, rough- 
‘aster, easier, at lower cost. 


any STOVER FLAIL-ACTION 
iN FEED MASTER 


Mad = —wastes no power. 
j Gives 3- -way grinding 


elevator. Full free “owing am- 

revent dama: pahen idstray 

ereent et -* = l. Ask your 

Oliver ler for demonstration. 

eae Ir. No. 65— 

EW Pesce less expensive 

machine for the li, i trgctog ox emailer user. Prices start at $99 


F.O.B. Factory. Write 
«Freeport, tk 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
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have been used successfully. The screens are not 


really covered with screen wire. The old type 

screens using wire on insulators were not very M ve D E R | j yA E 
satisfactory and have been replaced bv frames car- 
rying insulated wire rods operating on a high volt- YOUR OU TDOOR FARM LIGHTING 


age circuit. 


A transformer is used in the circuit which steps JIL YARD LIGHT 
up the voltage to something like 2000 volts, and ds taser, 
at the same time limits the amperage so that it Outdoor Lighting Unit 
will not be harmful to humans. These panels call = Thousands of modern farms are 
: : . i with one or more of these 
for rather sturdy construction and good insulators pene BENJAMIN ponctane 
to avoid short circuits. enameled yard units for illumi- 
’ ’ nating farm yards and other out- 
door farm areas. They come pack- 
aged ready for easy ir stallation— 
nothing else to buy. Package con- 

tains reflector, socket, conduit arm, wall 

fitting, bolts and 2-foot wire leads. 


Sterilizing Cider Barrels 
Question: le have a cider press operator who VARIETY-LITE 
wants to sterilise his barrels with live steam, elec- tag ved ¥ Neommen 
trically if possible. Do you know of any device Gasind th eens. candi 
for this particular purpose, or of anything that farm floodlight indispensable in 
many ways... to light up your 


might be adapted to this use?—T. A. M., Ohio. farm yard for recreation or evening 
chores . . . to attract attention 


. : , j i to your roadside stand at night... 
Answer: So far as I know, there is no special ped coe ten nenminn eg a 


device for sterilizing cider barrels with live steam. Lite comes complete with un- 

There are two pieces of equipment, however, which aaa hpi Since 

might serve this purpose. One of these is the Her- wy = by yon Bang wh ny hee 

rick dairy sterilizer made by the Apothecaries Hall The finest material for outdoor fixtures. Reflecting curface never 

Co., Waterbury, Conn. This is a low-wattage Sy cleaning in's aly teh eanp ons ever. Lasts © ethene! 

heater with a trickle of water which is changed POST CARD BRINGS YOU 

into steam. The barrel could be placed over this complete information on How and Where to use eutdoes Mabt- 

steam jet. It would be a slow process but rather Re Hs eS cae ak Vooe Green. 

inexpensive, 
The second type of outfit which would be very BEN7JAMI! onan’ 

effective would be to use a steam boiler or steam PP a6 Hage eis ones 

accumulator. The boiler would have perhaps 5 

gallons capacity with a 5 kw. heating element, and 

the accumulator would have a 30 or 40-gallon 

capacity with possibly a 1500 or 2000-watt heat- 

ing element. The accumulator has a slow recovery 

period at the end of which the tank is about three- 4 

fourths full of superheated water, which flashes y 

into steam as soon as the valve is opened. These 

are made by the Wesix Company, 390 First St., 

San Francisco, Calif., and by the Commonwealth Here’ S$ the Milker for You: / 

Elec. Mfg. Co., 85-105 Boston St., Boston, Mass. Exclusive EMPIRE teatcup and other 

The latter company also makes electric steam special EMPIRE features assure a 

boilers. normal comfortable milking. Write or 

send postal for full facts on this out- 

standing milker. Address Dept. P-10. 


EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Mrs. Newbride—! took the recipe for this cake out West Chester, Pa. 158 Brooks St., Eigia, I. 


of the cook book. EMPIRE 


Hubby—You did perfectly right, dear. It never | P é 
i | Milking Machines 


should have been put in. 


YEAR 'ROUND RUNNING WATER OUTDOORS FROM 


30,000 WOGER, FROST-PROOF HYDRANTS 


Over 30,000 YVYQGEL Frost-Proof Hydrants are now in use, insuring a 
non-freezing outdoor water supply throughout every month of the year. 




















Inexpensive ¢ ¢ ¢ Simple to install « « « Cannot get out of order «ee 
Will never freeze at any winter temperature. 


Your nearest Supply House handles VYQGEL Frost-Proof Hydrants, 


or write us direct for complete information. 

















JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Names and addresses of manufacturers of the 
articles described in this column will gladly be 
furnished upon request to What's New Depart- 
ment, ELECTRICITY ON THE Farm, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y 


Motor Drive for Junior Separators 

Motor drives for 
Junior separators, 
table and stand 
models, on new sepa- 
rators and as attach- 
ments for hand 
models now in use 
are available from 
the DeLaval Separa- 
tor Co. for their 
separators. Attach- 
ment includes motor, 
shaft, V pulleys, hub 
cap and guard for 
enclosing pulleys and 


belt. Table model shown. 


Farm Size Waffle Baker 


This electric waffle bak- 
er will make four good 
sized waffles at a time on 
its 80 sq. in. of baking area. 
Fully automatic. Indicator 
light tells when current is 
on, when the non-stick tem- 
perature is reached, and 
when waffle is perfectly 
baked—light, medium or 
dark, as you set it. Also 
has overflow shield to pre- 
vent batter running over 
sides. Price $16.00. 


_ 


Storage Battery for Flashlights 


Illustration shows 
leakproof storage bat- 
tery to take the place 
of two cells of dry 

‘battery in ordinary 
flashlights. A small 
battery charger for 

¥ use on 110 volt circuit 
recharging for about 
1/10c in 12 hours is 

j available. Battery $2; 

_ charger $2; special 
lamp 15c. 


Weed Killing Electric Fence 

A Pennsylvania Company is offering a weed kill- 
ing electric fence controller. The controller pro- 
duces two kinds of current, one to shock the live- 
stock and a lower voltage current which, it is 
claimed, will cause the weeds which come in con- 
tact with it to slowly lose their tops. The pur- 
pose is to keep the fence from becoming grounded. 
It is Wisconsin approved. In addition to the com- 
plete controller, a weed killing attachment for 
other makes of controllers is available. 


Converter for Battery Radios 
This A-B plug-in unit is designed to operate 


any 4, 5 or 6 tube, 1% volt battery radio from 
110 to 120 volt a-c or d-c current. Size 6% x 
534 x 2% in. Wt. 2 lbs. Price $8.95. 





The difference between bakery cakes and 
farm baked cakes is that bakery cakes taste 
best while you are looking at them, and farm 
cakes look best when they are being eaten. 


— In proud J awn a Farnev— 








ADVERTISING 


MONEY SAVING ELECTRICAL Poultry Equipment. 
Over 150 items. Fan-Ventilated Brooders, Water Warm- 
ers, Switches, Candlers, Burglar and Fire Alarms, and 
assemblies with free plans for building your own brooder. 
Write for FREE 48 page catalog! LYON RURAL 
ELECTRIC CO., Dept. EF, Greensboro, N. C., or San 
Diego, Calif. 


GET MORE EGGS in winter by regularly controlled hen 
house lighting for a longer day. Paragon Poultry House 
Lighting Controls—approved by leading authorities—are 
high class industrial type switches—accurate—dependable— 
easy to install. Provide dim period for roosting. Types 
for every installation, priced from $13 to $18.50. Write for 
Bulletin E. F. PARAGON ELECTRIC CO., 407 So. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POULTRY TIME SWITCHES pay for themselves in 
increased egg production. Five models from $3.95 to $18. 
All-electric or manually wound. With or without dim- 
mer circuit. Write for information. AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Mankato, Minnesota. 


CLASSIFIED 














GET YOUR FREE COPY NOW. Bussey 100-page book 
for Poultrymen. Low Factory Prices. Parts for electric 
brooders and batteries; heating assemblies; wire Fabrics; 
Poultry Department. Save money. BUSSEY PEN 
PRODUCTS CO., 5151 West 65th St., Chicago. 
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